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CROSS REFERENCE TO RELATED APPLICATIONS 

This application is related to, and claims the priority of, US Provisional patent 
application Serial Number 60/157,777 filed Octobers, 1999 and entitled "Self- 
Describing File System" by the same inventor Stephen A. Rago. 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

1. FIELD OF THE INVENTION. 

The invention relates to the shared access of a computer system's file system 
storage by disparate, possibly unrelated, applications, such as portable file system 
administrative tools or sharing file systems in a storage area network (SAN). 

2. DESCRIPTION OF RELATED ART. 

A "file system" is an abstraction a computer operating system uses to ease the 
management of its user's data. Data are separated into storage units called "files" based 
on subject matter. Related files can be grouped together (usually also by subject matter) 
by listing their names in the same "directory." 

Applications that need to read or write files do so through a "file system driver." 
The driver translates an application's request into the operations needed to read or write 
the storage locations that contain the data. The storage medium is usually some sort of 
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magnetic or optical disk, but need not be limited to disks. For example, a file system 
driver can use RAM as the backing store for temporary file storage. 

Applications usually don't know how their data are stored on disk, and don't want 
to know, for that matter. It is much better to isolate the knowledge of the file system 
format in some external place (the driver, in this case) than to embed it in each 
application. This makes the applications smaller, easier to write, and more portable. The 
benefits of portability are not to be underestimated. Many different file system formats 
exist, and it would be next to impossible to embed knowledge about each one in an 
application. 

In addition to portability, centralizing the control in the file system provides a 
convenient way to serialize access to the on-disk data structures. If each application were 
to attempt to manage the file system data structures on disk, they would need to agree 
amongst themselves so that only one application modifies the same on-disk structure at a 
time. The file system driver relieves applications from having to worry about this task. 

Thus, applications have evolved to ignore, for the most part, how their files are 
stored on disk. Nonetheless, there are still some cases where applications need to 
understand the on-disk file system format. Obviously, the tools used to create a file 
system or check a file system's consistency need to understand it's format. They are 
implicitly tied to the file system format, but other, more generic, applications might also 
need to be able to interpret the file system on-disk data structures. 

For example, consider a conventional backup application that relies on the file 
system driver to interpret the file system format. The backup application searches the file 
system to copy all files to some backup medium. As each file is read, the file's access 



time is updated. This interferes with attempts to identify files that haven't been used for 
long periods of time. An administrator might wish to archive the stale files and remove 
them from the disk, since they are taking up disk space that might otherwise be available 
to store files that are accessed more frequently. 

The backup application makes this difficult to do. Of course, the backup 
application could save the access time before reading a file, and then restore the access 
time after it has finished copying the file to the backup medium. However, what if 
someone other than the backup application reads the file while it is being backed up? The 
step of restoring the access time can wipe out the change to the access time that occurred 
when the file was read by someone else. This can lead to the file being archived 
prematurely. 

A possible solution is to have the backup application read the disk device 
containing the file system and interpret the file system data structures. This avoids the 
updated access time, but makes the backup application specific to this file system format. 
A software vendor wants to write the backup application once and avoid customizing it 
for each different file system format. 

Although others have created self-describing files, no one has attempted to create 
a self-describing file system. U.S. Patent No. 5,640,559 describes a way to encode file 
data and relationships among data in a self-describing format to allow them to be 
transmitted between computers more efficiently. Another example is the Hierarchical 
Data Format (HDF) defined by the National Center for Supercomputing Applications 
(NCSA). See NCSA HDF5 Reference Manual, Release 1.2, October 1999. It is a data 



format specification and a set of libraries used to create self-describing data files. It is 
commonly used to store scientific data. 

Self-describing files have been used in a wide variety of applications including 
encoding data for communication between computer systems (U.S. Pat. No. 5,257,369), 
encoding the data in a storage dump (U.S. Pat. No. 5,761,739), a self-describing database 
management system (U.S. Pat. No. 5,857,195), storing the state of objects in object- 
oriented systems (U.S. Pat. No. 5,905,987), and encoding file objects in a distributed 
computing environment (U.S. Pat. No. 5,768,532). 

Before it was acquired by Microsoft, Entropic, Inc. produced a library that encoded 
speech files in a self-describing way. Although their documentation referred to the 
"ESPS File System" theirs was a library that could create a set of files, and was not a 
general-purpose file system as previously described. For more information see Entropic 
Research Laboratory, Inc. ESPS/waves+ with EnSig™ Application Notes. Chapter 
entitled "Non-ESPS Programs and the ESPS File System/' Release 5.3, 1998. 
http://www.ling.ed.ac.uk/help/entropic. 

U.S. Patent No. 5,950,203 describes a system with improved access to data stored 
on a peripheral device. This applies to computer systems that can access the same storage 
resources on a Storage Area Network (SAN). In the method disclosed, the server is the 
entity that determines a file's block list. In a self-describing file system, however, the 
clients can determine the block list themselves. 

Overall, the prior art does not appear to suggest or describe a system capable of 
attaining the same levels of portability and efficiency as the self-describing file system 
described herein. 



SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

Briefly described, the invention comprises a disk containing a file system and one 
or more computer systems that can access the disk. Along with the file system, the disk 
contains a formal description that allows applications to understand the format of the file 
system. 

Instead of relying on a single file system driver to interpret the format of the file 
system stored on disk, intelligent applications can parse the structure themselves using the 
formal description to improve performance and add functionality. The added 
functionality has the advantage of being portable between different file system formats, 
since applications no longer need to embed knowledge of a specific format. 

In a Storage Area Network, multiple computer systems can access the same set of 
disks. The formal description can provide the basis for accessing remote files more 
efficiently than existing methods, leading to better overall performance. 

These and other features of the invention will be more fully understood by 
reference to the following drawings. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

FIG. 1 is a diagram illustrating how application programs gain access to data 
stored on disk through standard operating system components according to the preferred 
embodiment of the invention. 

FIG. 2 is a diagram of several client computer systems connected to a server 
computer system by both a local area network and a storage are network. 



FIG. 3 is a timeline illustrating the sequence of events that occur when accessing a 
file via a remote file system. 

FIG. 4 is a timeline illustrating the sequence of events that occur when accessing a 
file using the proposed SNIA SAN extensions. 

FIG. 5 is a timeline showing the sequence of events that occur when accessing a 
file stored on a self-describing file system on the SAN. 

FIG. 6 is a table that compares different file system operations, showing where the 
responsibility lies for each operation. 

FIG. 7 is the first half of an example of a partial specification of a self-describing 
file system. 

FIG. 8 is the second half of an example of a partial specification of a self- 
describing file system. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE PREFERRED EMBODIMENT 

During the course of this description like numbers will be used to identify like 
elements according to the different views which illustrate the invention. 

The preferred embodiment of the invention is illustrated in Figure 1 . A normal 
application 10 (one that does not need to interpret the file system format) reads data from 
and writes data to files in the operating system's file system via path 14-18. This path 
goes from the application into the operating system traversing the system call interface 
22, the file system driver 24, and the device driver 26. The file system driver 24 
understands the layout of the file system on disk 28. The disk driver 26 knows how to 
read and write sectors of the disk 28 and does not interpret the file system layout. With a 



self-describing file system, however, a more intelligent application 12 can be designed. It 
reads data from and writes data to files in the operating system's file system via path 16- 
20. This path goes from the application into the operating system traversing the system 
call interface 22 and the device driver 26. The description of the file system is stored on 
disk 28 in a well-known location, such as the last 16 KB of disk 28 containing the file 
system. The application 12 will read this description and use it to parse the file system 
data structures. 

On disks controlled by the Unix operating system, files are represented by 
"inodes" (short for "index nodes"). See Bach, Maurice J., The Design of the Unix 
Operating System, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 1986. Each inode is identified 
by its "inode number. " A formal description needs to convey how inodes are found on 
disk and how to extract information from the inode. Applications then need to convert 
the formal description into the appropriate actions to read the inodes. 

Three common ways to store inodes on disk are in a table, in a segmented table 
(i.e., the table is split up into chunks spread out across the file system), or simply 
segmented (each inode is stored separately, unrelated to the location of other inodes). 
The inodes themselves can take on any format imaginable. For example, an inode can list 
the disk blocks constituting the file in a classic direct, single-indirect, double-indirect, 
triple-indirect layout. Other common ways to list a file's disk blocks include tree 
structures such as B-trees. 

File systems also differ in how they associate disk blocks with files. Simple file 
systems use a fixed block size. For example, the System V file system has a fixed block 
size of either 512, 1024, or 2048 bytes. The block size is chosen when the file system is 



created, and all blocks in the file system are the same size. More complex file systems 
use variable block sizes. These are called "extents. " Extents are contiguous ranges of 
disk blocks treated as one logical block. With a fixed block size, the inode need only 
contain the disk block addresses. With extents, the inode also needs to record the size of 
each extent. 

A file's security information is usually stored in the file's inode, but this is not 
always true. Access Control Lists (ACLs) are sometimes stored separately to facilitate 
sharing and to provide compatibility with existing file system formats. 

File system formats vary widely. This makes it difficult to develop formal 
descriptions. The description language needs to be flexible and general enough to 
support all of the different ways file systems represent and store inodes. 

One alternative to a formal description is to use the algorithms actually needed to 
find and interpret the on-disk data structures. Presenting the algorithms to applications 
requires that the applications be able to execute the algorithms. This implies that the 
algorithm should be transmitted in some language capable of being interpreted, such as C, 
basic, or java 

The drawbacks to using the algorithms are that the applications would need to use 
an interpreter to implement the algorithm, and there would probably be a performance 
penalty to using interpreted code instead of compiled code. The advantage, of course, is 
that an algorithm is the most expedient way to specify the file system format. 

Although Storage Area Networks (SANs) provide high-speed access to disk 
storage, SANs present new problems for client access to structured on-disk data. Instead 
of relying on a server to read and write data on the disk, clients can directly access the 
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disk themselves. This means that all clients must agree on the same on-disk format. This 
also means that the clients must use mechanisms to serialize access to the disk. 

Figure 2 shows three clients 34, 36, and 38 and a server 32 connected via a local 
area network (LAN) 42. The file systems stored on the disk are shared by the server 32. 
The disk 30 is accessible to the server 32 and the clients 34, 36, and 38 via the SAN 40. 
Note that the SAN protocol (FCP) is different than the LAN protocol (TCP/IP). 

Network file system protocols, such as NFS and CIFS, allow a server to isolate 
clients from the server's on-disk file system format, while still allowing the clients to 
access the file system through the server. This is a network-attached storage (NAS) 
model. The server acts as a middle-man in this model. To read or write a file, the client 
asks the server to perform the operation on its behalf. The drawback is reduced 
performance. Besides the extra delay introduced by the server (copying the data across 
two different communication pathways), the server becomes a bottleneck in this model 
when faced with concurrent requests. 

Figure 3 shows the message exchange in a network file system. A client contacts 
the server when the network file system is mounted (step 1). The server acknowledges 
the request in step 2. From that point on, files can be read and written. In step 3, the 
client sends a read request to the server. The server responds with a message containing 
the results of the read request, along with any data read (step 4). In step 5, the client 
sends a message to the server requesting that a file be written. The data to be written to 
the file are contained in the write request. When the request is complete, the results are 
sent back to the client in step 6. 



Clustered file systems provide an alternate mechanism for client access to on-disk 
file systems. However, clustered file systems have several drawbacks. They are complex 
to implement and generally don't work in heterogeneous computing environments. 

The Storage Network Industry Association (SNIA) has proposed simple 
enhancements to conventional remote file system protocols to merge the simplicity and 
flexibility of the NAS model with the high performance of the SAN model. For more 
detail see the following publications by CrosStor, Inc. a. CIFS Extensions for SANs, and 
b. Adapting NAS Protocols to SANs, both White Papers published May 10, 1999. In the 
proposals, clients request a server to perform all file operations except read and write. To 
read or write a file, a client will only contact the server to identify the physical blocks on 
disk to read or write. With the list of physical blocks, a client can then access the disks 
directly. This proposal has the benefit of removing the need for the clients to understand 
the file system format. The drawback is that the server can still be a bottleneck when 
translating an (offset, length) pair in a file to a list of physical block numbers. 

Figure 4 illustrates the message exchange in the SNIA proposal. Mounts (steps 1 
and 2) occur in the same way as in the standard network file system case. The differences 
show up in the reads and writes. Read requests are replaced by requests to translate the 
range of the file to be read into a list of physical block numbers (step 3). The server 
parses the on-disk data structures for the file and returns to the client a list of physical 
blocks corresponding to the portion of the file to be read (step 4). In step 5, the client 
uses the list of block numbers to read the data across the SAN, accessing the disk directly. 
A similar process occurs for writes (steps 6, 7, and 8). Note that the requests and 
responses exchanged between the client and server go across the LAN. The SAN is only 
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used to access the disk. Newer advances in technology allow both SAN and LAN traffic 
to use the same physical wire (communication pathway), but this does not affect the 
operation of the invention. 

The SNIA proposal is similar in spirit to the method described in U.S. Patent No. 
5,950,203, although the SNIA proposal is much simpler. The patent disclosure differs in 
that the disk is used to store the block list for the file being read or written in a different, 
temporary file. Instead of receiving the block list in a network message, the client reads 
the list from the temporary file stored on disk. 

A self-describing file system can be accessed by clients across a SAN, but in a 
portable and extensible manner. As in the SNIA proposal, each file system is shared 
using a NAS protocol. Unlike the SNIA proposal, however, the server does not supply 
clients with a list of physical block numbers. Instead, when the client attaches to the 
network file system, the client reads a formal description of the file system from the disk 
containing the file system, with enough information to allow the client to determine: 

1 . The physical block and offset containing a file's inode given it's inode number. 
This is basically the "iread" algorithm typically found in Unix file system drivers. 

2. The block list given an offset into the file and a length. This is basically the 
"bmap" algorithm typically found in Unix file system drivers. 

With the formal description, an arbitrary client can determine the blocks to access 
when reading and writing a file. The server still needs to perform .block allocation and 
file serializ ation, though. The client need not change when the file system format 
changes, because the formal description that is stored on disk will change as the file 
system format changes. 

11 



Figure 5 shows the message exchange that occurs between a client and server 
using self-describing file systems. After the mount succeeds (steps 1 and 2), the client 
reads a formal description of the file system from the disk (step 3). The client saves this 
description for use in the future. When a read request (step 4) or a write request (step 5) 
occurs, the client uses the formal description to interpret the file system format and reads 
or writes the data across the SAN directly. 

Figure 6 illustrates the differences between the alternate configurations. Each cell 
of the table identifies who is responsible for the various aspects of file system operation. 
At one extreme, a network file system places all responsibility with the server. At the 
other extreme, a clustered file system relies on the clients to do everything for themselves 
(there really isn't a server per se). Between these two extremes are the current SNIA 
proposal and the self-describing file system invention described here. Self-describing file 
systems allow clients to perform the block mapping themselves without requiring the 
clients to build in knowledge about the file system format. 

The System V file system (commonly known as S5) uses a 1KB block size. More 
detail about the file system format can be found in Bach, Maurice J., The Design of the 
Unix Operating System, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 1986 previously discussed. 
The first block contains optional boot code followed by the super block. The super block 
contains global information about the file system. After the super block is a contiguous 
set of blocks containing the array of inodes. The remaining set of blocks are either 
associated with files or linked on a list of available blocks. 

Figures 7 and 8 show the C code, specified using XML, needed to find a particular 
inode in the file system and translate (offset, length) pairs into a list of physical block 
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numbers. This is a portion of a formal description, specified in C, that would be 
necessary to allow an application to parse the file system format. (The algorithms assume 
that the applications provide a routine called PREAD to read a disk block. Error cases 
are ignored for simplicity in the example.) 

Simple backup programs read files by going through the file system driver, as 
discussed in the background. This can cause problems by updating the access time 
unintentionally. More intelligent backup programs read the disk directly, thereby 
bypassing the file system driver. These backup programs would have to contain 
information about which file system formats they support, but with self-describing file 
systems, these programs can be made portable and can support many different formats 
just by supporting the ability to interpret the formal description. 

Performing "invisible" reads and writes is not the only motivation for reading the 
disk directly. By bypassing the file system driver, a backup program can improve its 
performance. Even more performance increases can be realized during incremental 
backups. Instead of searching the file system, the on-disk inode table can be scanned for 
candidate files. Scanning a table is considerably faster than searching directories and 
checking modification times by calling stat (2) on each file. 

Another benefit of self-describing file systems is that most file system utility 
commands can be made independent of the file system type by using the file system's 
formal description. Unix commands such as df, fstyp, labelit, and ncheck could be 
written once instead of developing a different version for each supported file system 
format. 
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Self-describing file systems allow applications to be developed that can 
understand multiple file system formats in an extensible and flexible manner. When a 
file system format evolves, applications do not need to be modified. Instead, only the 
formal description of the file system needs to be changed. Additionally, a single 
application can work with different file system formats, because it can adapt dynamically 
based on the file system's formal description. 

While the invention has been described with reference to the preferred 
embodiment thereof it will be appreciated by those of ordinary skill in the art that 
modifications can be made to the parts that comprise the invention without departing 
from the spirit and scope thereof. 
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